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Who is Insane? By Stephen Smith, M.D. Pp. 285. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

This is an extremely entertaining book. The author in 1882 
was appointed State Commissioner in Lunacy, occupying this 
position for about six years. On assuming office Governor Cornell 
informed him that there was a popular belief that many asylum 
inmates were not insane and advised him to keep constantly in 
mind in visiting the asylum the question, “Who is Insane?” The 
author apparently accomplished a great deal, for during his service 
he effected: (1) the introduction of the Training School for 
Attendants; (2) the creation of a State Commission in Lunacy; 
(3) the removal of the insane from County to State care. No 
State in the union takes better care of its insane than New York. 
Some of the other States, notably Massachusetts, has followed in 
its footsteps. The reviewer with other neurologists has tried to 
get the Pennsylvania legislature to adopt the methods of New 
York and it is the hope of Pennsylvania physicians that such 
methods will some day be adopted. This is only mentioned to show 
what the author of this work has apparently helped to accomplish. 

The book is meant for the layman. He first discusses “who is 
insane” and “what is insanity” and gives some very interesting 
and dramatic stories to illustrate his points. Later on he discusses 
the critical periods of life predisposing to insanity, care and treat¬ 
ment of the insane, the lessons applied to the feeble-minded and 
criminal, and lastly he indulges in the hope that some day better 
things can be accomplished. For the layman it is an excellent 
introduction into insanity and what it means, for the author has 
had the good judgment to not only make his work instructive, 
but sufficiently interesting so tl^at anyone will be bound to finish 
the book. T. H. W. 


Surgical and Gynecological Nursing. By Edward Mason 
Parker, Surgeon to Providence Hospital, and Scott Dudley 
Breckenridge, Gynecologist to Providence Hospital, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Pp. 402; 134 illustrations. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1916. . 

This work takes up in a very thorough manner, from both a 
theoretical and practical stand-point, the essentials of nursing as 
applied to surgical and gynecological work. Opening with a brief 
consideration of the cell as the body unit, it goes on to explain the 
nature and modes of infection, with a resume of the most important 
points of surgical pathology. The remainder of the book is emi¬ 
nently practical. The succeeding chapters explain in considerable 
detail the various measures of what may be termed “minor nursing,” 
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such as postures, bandaging, the giving of enemas, hypodermics, 
enteroclysis, etc., with useful sections on methods of obtaining 
fractional doses from hypodermic tablets of standard strength and 
comparative tables of the metric and English systems. The actual 
work of the operating room is then discussed, with very practical 
lists and group illustrations of the instruments needed for all the 
ordinary major operations. The routine nursing of operative cases 
is admirably discussed, with a brief chapter on the most important 
postoperative complications for which the nurse should be on the 
watch. The work, as a whole, is refreshingly sane and practical; 
it has obviously been written by men who are in daily contact with 
the problems presented, and there is no evidence of “padding,” in 
the way of unnecessary refinements or complications which look well 
on paper, but are always discarded in actual work. Thus, when 
the fullest aseptic precautions are not required in certain procedures, 
this fact is frankly stated. The general excellence of the work, as a 
whole, is so marked, however, that one rather glaring omission can¬ 
not be passed over in silence. In view of the almost universal 
employment today of dry sterilized gloves in the operating room, it 
seems strange that no good method of their preparation is described, 
the statement that “when the dry method is used, the gloves after 
coming from the sterilizer must be thoroughly dried between sterile 
towels, and then turned inside out and dried again; all this must be 
done by a ‘clean’ nurse wearing sterile gloves,” being quoted only to 
be heartily condemned. The book, as a whole, is perhaps a trifle 
lengthy, but can be thoroughly recommended to those who want an 
excellent manual of all phases of surgical and operating-room 
nursing. G. W. O. 


Physics and Chemistry for Nurses. By Amy Elizabeth Pope, 
Instructor in the School of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital, San 
Francisco, Cal. Pp. 426 ; 74 illustrations. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. 

The book has for its purpose the presentation of such physical 
and chemical knowledge as every nurse should possess. It explains 
important chemical^ and physical processes and their relation to 
disinfection, cleaning, cooking, digestion, water supply, textiles, 
food adulteration, and metabolism. The subject matter is pre¬ 
sented in a clear, simple, and concise manner, which makes it easily 
read. A great many experiments are described, “any or all of which,” 
as the author states, “ can be omitted without interfering, with the 
value of the lessons.” However, it is distinctly advantageous to 
include as many experiments as possible, since actual work in the 
laboratory is of such great value in acquiring a better understanding 
of the subject studied. H. D. 



